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BOOK NOTICES. 

Contributions to South-American Archaeology. The George G. 
Heye Expedition. The Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. A 
Preliminary Report. By Marshall H. Saville, Loubat Pro- 
fessor of American Archaeology, Columbia University. New 

York, 1907. 
The Archaeology of Ecuador is or has been up to now quite a virgin field. 
Hence this book, notwithstanding its limited text, becomes a very valuable contri- 
bution from its 55 handsome photographic plates of Ecuadorian antiquities and 
deserves the credit of being the first serious contribution to the subject. The text 
embodies a glance at the geographical conditions of the Ecuadorian coast, with 
special reference to the province of Manabi; a glimpse of the ethnography of Co- 
lombia and Ecuador; a meagre historical sketch; 67 pages of a descriptive cata- 
logue of plates and 15 pages of bibliography and some abstracts from older docu- 
ments in print, but not all of easy access. These abstracts also contain some geo- 
graphical information. The book is the first of a series which the Heye expedi- 
tion intends to publish, and we look forward with interest to the realization of 
this meritorious project. A. F.' B. 

Die territoriale Entwicklung der europaischen Kolonien. Mit 
einem kolonialgeschichtlichen Atlas von IS Karten und 40 
Kartchen im Text. Von Prof. Dr. Alexander Supan. Gotha, 
Justus Perthes. 1906. 

As a by-product of his many years' work on the Population of the Earth, Pro- 
fessor Supan has given us in this book an account of the progress of colonization 
from the earliest beginnings to its extension over the whole earth. On twelve 
charts are outlined the rise and decadence of the great colonial powers of the 
world, and the accompanying text describes in seven chapters (1) the earliest be- 
ginnings of transoceanic colonization, (2) the Spanish-Portuguese period, (3) the 
Dutch period, (4) the Franco-British period, (5) the British- American period, 
(6) the European-American period, and (7) the principal results of colonization. 
The presentation of the enormous subject is admirably planned and executed. 
Whether we wish to look up the colonial history of a given nation or a given 
territory, we find an unbroken chain of record from beginning to end. Yet the 
book would not be the work of a geographer if it were nothing more than a com- 
pilation of historical data. Its greater merit lies in the fact that this volume of 
reference is, at the same time, a scientific treatise on the working of geographical 
laws in the historical development of colonies. 

The history of colonization, according to Professor Supan, is the history of the 
spread of European civilization over the globe. The colonies of the Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, as. well as those of the medieval nations, carried the re- 
spective civilizations of those peoples to their new homes, thus constantly widen- 
ing the territory of European, or Mediterranean, civilization. But the movement 
remained limited to the land-locked seas until Columbus found the way across the 
ocean. The year 1492 marks, therefore, a turning-point in the history of coloniza- 
tion, or the beginning of colonization as we understand the term to-day. 
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At the time of Columbus, five centres of high civilization were in existence: 
one each in Europe, in India, in China, in Central America, and in the Andes of 
South America. The last two stood apart from the others, which, thanks to their 
common location on the Eastern continent, had a limited though regular inter- 
course by way of the great trade routes of the Orient. The occupation by the 
Caliphate of the nearer East raised a barrier between Europe and Asia, and the 
attempts to get around this barrier brought Europe in contact with the countries 
and civilizations of the Western hemisphere. It was not a fortunate accident in 
history which made Spain and Portugal the pioneers in this movement. Spain, 
just returning from her victorious wars with the Moors, sent to the New World all 
the elements set free by the cessation of those wars; these elements represented a 
combination of greed and pseudo-religious zeal stirred to the highest pitch of 
fanaticism during years of strife with the unbelievers, a combination which has 
at all times and in all places been hostile to civilization; and in dealing with the 
problems arising from the conflict of two different civilizations, the Spaniards 
proved more than incompetent. What was different from their accepted stand- 
ards was necessarily not a civilization to them ; all they could do was to destroy 
what they found in order to superimpose their own institutions and to fill their 
pockets. What made matters worse was that the methods of Spain set the ex- 
ample, for ages, for all the other nations who appeared on the scene, so that 
colonization meant destruction of the natives and their institutions, and unscrupu- 
lous appropriation of their lands and treasures, until almost the end of the- nine- 
teenth century. Finally, the exclusive devotion of Spain and Portugal to the con- 
quest of America led these two powers to abandon completely the much more 
urgent task which lay at their very doors, and for which they, by reason of their 
geographical location and historical experiences, would have been better fitted 
than any other nation in Europe: the opening up of northern Africa. If to-day 
Northwest Africa is mentally more remote from Europe than America, this is due 
to the misdirected colonial policy of Spain in the sixteenth century. 

Pope Alexander's line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
claims established a new principle in political geography. It was the first time 
that a mathematical boundary was drawn regardless of actual ownership. Until 
then boundaries had been laid out and readjusted only in countries with compara- 
tively dense population and settlement, by the consent of the powers on either side 
of the line whose varying rights and claims determined the location of the boun- 
daries. Only in dividing the unknown is it possible to draw straight lines; they 
express, not only ignorance, but absolute disregard of all existing geographical or 
political conditions: such as was the attitude of Spain and Portugal toward the 
newly discovered countries, and has been since that of all colonial powers toward 
the natives under their control. A straight line on the map says as plainly as a 
date would, that that country was not settled by the white man until after 1492, 
and that outsiders, not natives, drew the line. Even the political map of the 
United States shows the. difference between the lines drawn theoretically on the 
map and those that were established through the process of the growth of settle- 
ment. 

In the long run, this very policy of exclusion, from their supposed spheres of 
interest, of all other nations by Spain and Portugal, stirred the others to seek new 
thoroughfares which they might monopolize in their turn, so that at the bottom it 
was the Iberian countries themselves who forced the Western nations to compete 
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with them as explorers and colonizers. Even Francis the First of France had pro- 
tested against the papal division of the New World; in 1580, Queen Elizabeth de- 
clared that only 'the actual occupation of a country gave the right of ownership, 
and Grotius of Holland upheld, in 1609, the principle of the mare liberum against 
the policy of exclusion. It was his country, too, that drove the first wedge into 
Spanish supremacy when, in the treaty of 1648, Spain was obliged to recognize 
the Dutch conquests on her former possessions, a recognition which implied that 
the papal line had lost its signification. 

The Franco-British period enlarged the territory under colonial government by 
the addition of the lands of North Amerioa. The struggle for supremacy between 
the two powers was decided when France, Jed on by her continental location, tried 
to pursue at once European and colonial interests, while England's insular location 
prevented her from making this mistake. During this- period, the fate of the 
North American colonies is an almost minute reflection of the ups and downs of 
European state controversies until, at the close of the Seven-Years' War, the treaty 
of 1763 marks the passing of French supremacy to England, both in America and 
India. The rebellion of the American colonies made India the foremost object of 
English solicitude on colonial ground, and thus, together with the addition of 
Australia and New Zealand, the point of gravitation of the English colonial em- 
pire migrated definitely to the Eastern hemisphere. 

The appearance of the last of the great colonizers, Russia, on the boundless 
plains of Northern Asia, and her rapid advance to the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
created the youngest of colonial rivalries, the Anglo-Russian conflicts in Central 
Asia. The end of the nineteenth century sees the colonization, i. e., Europeaniza- 
tion, of the world almost completed by the dividing up of the Pacific Ocean and 
of Africa among the nations which represent most perfectly the ideas of civilized 
Europe. Contrary to preceding periods, however, few of the controversies lead 
to the clashing of arms; the age of treaties has supplanted that of wars, and the 
creation of spheres of interest begins to be considered more desirable than political 
aggrandizement. The few habitable spots on the globe which have withstood 
the tide of colonization so far will, therefore, probably withstand it indefinitely. 
This is most deplorable in the cases of Morocco and nearer Asia, because a better 
development of the natural resources of these countries is heartily to be desired on 
general economic principles. In the Farther East, Japan has assumed the role of 
a mediator between Eastern and Western ways, so that the modest beginnings of 
European penetration at the outskirts of the old nations of the Farther East will 
probably never develop beyond this initial stage. 

Among the results of the colonial movement, the large migrations of the na- 
tions which it has involved must be mentioned first. Hundreds and thousands of 
the white, the black, and the yellow races have in the course of this expansion left 
their old homes for new ones, and this means the enlargement of the area fit for 
the habitation of man not only by the addition of square miles, but by developing 
the possibilities of those areas. The extermination of the native races cannot be 
attributed to the sins of the colonists exclusively, because, wherever the natives 
were morally and physically strong nations, they have survived the first bar- 
barous onslaught. Often the arrival of the whites and the contact with the new 
civilization have only hastened a process of decadence that had begun long before 
that time. It must be remembered, moreover, that cruelty and vice cannot be 
made a special attribute of colonization; for, at the same time when Cortes slaught- 
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ered the Mexicans, Torquemada offered to the Lord his holocausts of heretics. It 
was the spirit of the time, not of the colonial movement, that brought forth these 
atrocities. Much more justified is the criticism that is made of the impoverish- 
ment of the new lands by wasteful methods of exploitation. In this respect the 
colonists did, indeed, on colonial soil, what they would never have dared to do in 
the old countries. But this is only the first stage of the process. The United 
States offer the best example that sooner or later nations of colonial origin wake 
up to the necessity of rational management of natural resources. As soon as this 
necessity is clearly understood, the colonist will be able, by his superior knowledge, 
to develop his new country better than the native could ever have done. Then, 
indeed, and then alone, he vindicates his right to the soil as superior to that of 
the native. He who succeeds in developing the treasures of a country to their 
highest efficiency is that country's rightful master. It is because the Indians did 
nothing to make themselves masters of the soil in this respect that they lost it. 

The policy of the conqueror against the native, too, has changed in the course 
of time. The early colonists were guided by two different policies: the economic 
(as they understood it) and the humanitarian. The former prevailed throughout 
the stage of conquest; it meant the driving away, killing, or enslaving of the 
natives; the Catholic Church alone applied the latter. But in modern times it 
has been understood that a humanitarian policy is, in the long run, also the more 
advantageous from the economic point of view. This change is especially to be 
welcomed with regard to those countries where the colonist deals, not with primi- 
tive peoples, but with other civilizations; where his task is not the raising of an 
inferior race but rather an exchange between two different civilizations. At the 
time of the conquest of America, all that the conquerors could do was to destroy 
the native civilizations; but the conquest of India, three centuries later, enriched 
Europe by the treasures of literature, art, and philosophy of the conquered coun- 
try. So it will be with Japan and with China. While Europeanism is advancing 
with large strides toward the supremacy of the whole earth, the civilizations of 
the Old World will never be so entirely carried away by it as were those of 
America. The final result of the contact of the different civilizations in modern 
times will be found rather in the working out, not of one uniform universal civili- 
zation, but of common foundations for the different civilizations, the destruction of 
the mental barriers that separate their adherents, and a better understanding of 
the one for the other. Then, and then only, will it be possible for any country to 
pursue world politics in the true meaning of the word. M. K. G. 

Mittelmeerbilder, Gesammeltc Abhandlungen zur Kunde der 
Mittelmeerlander von Dr. Theobald Fischer. Neue Folge mit 8 
Kartchen. Leipzig und Berlin, Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1908. 

This edition of Professor Fischer's Mittelmeerbilder, following in less than 
two years his first edition, includes certain additional studies of a scientific char- 
acter. The work, in the main, is composed of lectures which the professor, on 
various occasions, has given before public audiences. For so long a period has 
Professor Fischer carried on his studies in Mediterranean, and particularly in 
Italian, geography that his word is an authority seldom to be questioned. 

Section I treats in particular of the historical significance of the Mediterranean 
region and how its peculiar geographical conditions have contributed as factors 
in the cultural evolution of the border nations. In the following four sections 



